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OBSERVATIONS 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 


"Who are our partners in dialogue?" - 
this question was the focus of the 
annual joint staff meeting of the sub- 
unit on Dialogue and the Vatican 
Secretariat for Non-Christians, held 
in Geneva, 26-27 March 1987 (see page 
3). This would appear, at first 
Sight, to be a rhetorical question, 
for the partners in dialogue are 
mentioned in the very names of these 
two organs of the church; obviously 
it is the "people of other faiths" who 
are the partners in the dialogue. 


But close examination would show that 
the question is far more significant 
than it appears on the surface, for it 
has arisen out of the experience of 
the sub-unit's and the Secretariat's 
ministry of relating to people of 
other faiths. Which Hindus, Muslims, 
Jews, etc. does one choose to dialogue 
with? 


All religious communities have their 
orthodox, reformed, liberal, conser- 
vative, fundamentalist, etc. followers 
all seeking to interpret their faith 
from specific standpoints. Often such 
labels are very unhelpful and are 
asSigned to people by others, not 
respecting the sensitivities and 
complexities that are part of any 
attempt to hold on to faith in this 
complex world. 


The question remains however, and the 
meeting offered a good opportunity to 
examine our past practices. More 
importantly, it also opens up new 
questions of whom among the Christians 
does the Christian partner represent. 
Are we choosing like-minded people for 
dialogue, or do the people of other 


faiths have the opportunity to see the | 


Christian faith in its variety of 
expressions? 


The urgency of the question also has 
to do with some new pressures. A 
number of religious groups generally 
classified as New Religious Movements 
seek to establish contacts with the 
churches, with the WCC and the 
Vatican. They differ so greatly, anc 
the relationship of the churches to 
these movements at the local levels i 
so different in many places that it 
becomes quite difficult to see the 
best way forward in our relationship 
with some of the contemporary 
expressions of spirituality. 


When you add to this the complex 
phenomenon of the increasing number c 
international interfaith organizatior 
who seek relationship, then we have é 
agenda here that more than justifies 
two days of discussion on who our 
partners are or should be! 


The sharing of experiences, comparing 
of notes, the joint attempt to sort 
out the complex questions of relation 
ships and the examination of the thec 
logical basis and spiritual founda- 
tions of interfaith relationship by 
the joint staff meeting has always 
been rewarding. This has also been 
one of the best forms of ecumenical 
exercises. But perhaps more importan 
is the growing relationship and 
solidarity between the staff. 


Significantly, at the moment both the 
Dialogue sub-unit and the Vatican 
Secretariat are in the process of 
clarifying the relationship between 
dialogue and mission. The Secretarié 
has already produced a document on 
this issue, but at their plenary 
meeting in April 1987, which I was 
privileged to attend, the question we 
further sharpened into a consideratic 
of the relationship between "dialogue 
and proclamation". 


(Cont'd, see Observations p.31) 
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With Whom Do We Dialogue? 


Allan R. Brockway 


For many years the question of who our 
partners for interfaith dialogue were 
or might be was not addressed; it 
simply did not arise because we knew 
Our partners to be Hindus, Buddhists, 
Muslims and Jews. As to which in- 
dividuals among those religious fam- 
{lies we met for dialogue, we had a 
ready answer: We do not choose the 
actual participants, our partners 
choose them for themselves. But we 
have come to recognize, after some 
decades of dialogue, that we actually 
do not adhere strictly to that 
maxim....In practice...we have been 
selective about the people and/or 
organizations with whom we think we 
can have "fruitful" dialogue - which 
does not mean the principle is invalid 
but simply that we must be aware of 
what we are doing and then adhere to 
the principle to the extent to which 
it is feasible or possible. 


But what are the criteria by which we 
determine who our dialogue partners 
may be? Without thinking out a con- 
sistent answer to that question, we 
have known that the primary criterion 
was that the potential partner be 
willing to talk (dialogue) with us; 
there are those in every religious 
community who have no desire for 
interreligious dialogue, or even have 
a fear of it, a restriction that in- 
evitably has limited the scope of 
dialogue partners. 


For example, Orthodox Jews often are 
extremely reluctant to talk with 
Christians about anything they char- 
acterize as "religious" for fear, 
admittedly justified, of Christian 
efforts to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. Also, some Muslims, par- 
ticularly in the Middle East, hesitate 
to dialogue with Christians because 
they know those same Christians engage 
in dialogue with Jews and believe the 


ue peel 


Jewish people have a right to a state 
in what used to be called Palestine. 
Thus the existence of one dialogue 
places roadblocks in the way of 
another! The complications are 
manifold. 


But, beyond the question of 
willingness to dialogue, we need to 
develop conscious criteria for 
choosing dialogue partners from among 
those willing to talk with us. An 
example of this necessity can be drawn 
from...Hinduism. Within Hinduism 
there are: 1) those who cling to 
classical Hindu doctrines; 2) those 
who interpret Hinduism as a vehicle 
for social change, and 3) those 
social activists at the grassroots, 
who challenge others who hold clas- 
Sical views such as caste. Should we 
engage in dialogue with each of 
these? If we do not, are we really 
engaging in dialogue with the whole 
people called Hindus? On the other 
hand, if we do, how can we handle our 
absolute rejection of caste or sut- 
tee? Do, or do we not, have criteria 
that allow us to make judgments among 
the Hindus with whom we will talk? 


The necessity to be discerning at 
religions themselves raises its head, 
for instance, when we consider dia- 
logue with the so-called new religious 
movements (NRMs), some of which are 
eager for dialogue (though others are 
not). A case in point is the Unifi- 
cation Church, which has undertaken 
the most extensive program of inter- 
religious dialogue now existing in the 
world. To date, we have not accepted 
the oft-repeated invitation to parti- 
Ccipate in the dialogue it sponsors, 
but, on the contrary, have shied away 
from it almost to the extent of being 
unwilling to speak with individual 
Unification members. The operative 
criterion for this functional decision 
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seems to have been a negative evalua- 
tion of some of the practices of the 
Unification Church, including (but not 
limited to) the identification of the 
Unification organization, Causa, with 
right-wing dictatorships in Latin 
America; the conducting of multiple 
Marriages; and "“brain-washing" in 
recruitment... 


If our approval of the practices 
(which may or may not be identified 
with belief or doctrine) of another 
religion is necessary before we engage 
in dialogue with its adherents, then 
we may be forced to re-evaluate our 
current relations with some estab- 
lished, world religions. Will we be 
forced to discontinue dialogue with 
Hindus because we disapprove of the 
continued existence in some Hindu com- 
munities of suttee? Should we no 
longer dialogue with Muslims because 
Islamic Iran has sacrificed the lives 
of thousands of adolescents in its war 
with Iraq? Should the dialogue with 
Judaism be discontinued because we 
"deplore" the treatment of Pales- 
tinians by Jews? We are partially 
determined by the ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations of which we are part when 
it comes to electing criteria for 
choosing with whom we will dialogue in 
formal ways. Though we understand 
ourselves to be promoting and spon- 
soring interreligious dialogue, some 
of our colleagues (not to mention 
members of the churches) wish us to 
apply non-religious, a-theological, 
criteria that correspond to the 
ideological positions they take in 
their own work. We need to develop 
ways to evaluate their criteria, as 
well as methods for conceptualizing 
our own. 


Part of the problem in choosing 
partners for dialogue rests on our 
determination of what constitutes a 
religion. But what do we do with our 
stated principle that partners in 
dialogue have the right to "define 
themselves"? Do we adhere to the 
principle when "movements" we think 
are not valid religions say they are? 
Or does the principle only come into 
play when adherents of already 


"recognized" religions define them- 


selves? Here, too, we need to engage 
in spirited discussion. A related 
question has to do with our involve- 
ment with the increasing multiplicity 
of "interfaith" organizations that 
over and again invite us to con- 
ferences and urge us to associate our 
institutions with, not only their 
goals and purposes, but with their 
organizations themselves. This is a 
question that goes beyond the Unifi- 
cation Church interreligious effort. 
To what extent is it in harmony with 
the "best interests" of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the World Council 
of Churches for us to become members 
of "governing boards", "executive com- 
mittees", "planning groups", etc. of 
the proliferating interfaith organi- 
zations? How are we able to determine 
which of them actually will be com- 
plementary to our efforts and which 
will compromise us? How defensive 
should we be? Again, what are our 
criteria? 


The question of who are our partners 
is really a question of who we con- 
Sider ourselves to be. We know we do 
not agree with many people within our 
own Christian communities. We know 
that we who are dedicated to inter- 
religious dialogue represent a tiny 
minority within the churches. We know 
that we believe many of the things 
that are done in the name of Chris- 
tianity are unworthy of the faith. 
Yet we ask our dialogue partners to 
accept uS aS we present ourselves, not 
on the basis of the acts and beliefs 
of our co-religionists. Can we apply 
the same set of criteria to ourselves 
that we, perhaps unconsciously, apply 
to other religions and their adherents 
and other interfaith organizations? 
The answers can come only as we dis- 
cuss with each other about things we 
have barely brought to consciousness. 


The Rev. Allan R. Brockway who is 
Secretary for Christian-Jewish 
relations in the World Council of 
Churches, made these comments at the 
annual meeting (March 1987) of staff 
members of the WCC sub-unit on 
Dialogue with People of Living Faiths, 
and the Vatican Secretariat for 
Non-Christians. 
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“Other Faiths" in the BEC World Service 


Pauline Webb 


"Nation shall speak peace unto 
Nation", the motto of the BBC, has a 
prophetic ring about it. Sometimes 
the promise chimes oddly with the 
actual content of the news bulletins 
and current affairs programmes that 
are the major part of the World 
Service output - but the broadcasters 
cannot be blamed for that. Their job 
is to record events, analyse the under- 
lying causes and promote international 
understanding that is based on factual 
information and is not the result of 
any particular brand of propaganda. 


Underlying much of the strife across 
the world are conflicts fuelled by the 
fervour of fanatical faiths, by no 
means confined to any one particular 
community of believers. Jews, 
Christians, Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, 
even the pacifist Buddhists all have 
their militant elements and proudly 
bear their religious labels into 
battle with one another. As religious 
broadcasters, we cannot avoid these 
realities of our world but we can have 
as one of our aims our own version of 
the BBC motto, "Faith shall speak 
peace unto Faith". In other words, 
one of the purposes of religious broad- 
casting is the sowing or, if you like, 
"broadcasting" of seeds of faith from 
which inter-religious understanding 
can grow and produce a harvest of co- 
operation and confidence - 
"propaganda" in the best sense of the 
word. 


I start with that somewhat idealistic 
statement of our aim in order to make 
clear that we broadcast “other" faiths 
not simply for the sake of each sepa- 
rate community, but for the sake of 
all our communities, that we might 
come to greater knowledge and mutual 


understanding. So I prefer the phrase 
"inter-faith" to "multi-faith" broad- 
casting and I wish we could drop the 
word "other" which immediately sug- 
gests a norm from which all others are 
deviations. This means, firstly, that 
in inviting speakers from the various 
religions to contribute to our daily 
"Reflections' slot on BBC World 
Service (a five minute religious talk 
that goes out very near to the time of 
the World News bulletins) we make it 
clear that, whilst they are asked to 
speak entirely and authentically from 
within their own tradition, they are 
addressing a community made up of 
people of many different faiths, and 
some of none at all. This means that 
they need to work at the problem of 
communicating the essentials of their 
faiths across cultural divides, taking 
nothing for granted about what their 
listeners will already know or under- 
stand but speaking with respect for 
those who may well be of a different 
persuasion from their own. This 
requires a lot of hard work on the 
part of the producer and contributor 
together, first in the preparation and 
editing of scripts, and then in the 
actual production work in the studio, 
aS many of our contributors are not 
immediately used to the microphone as 
a medium. But the investment of pro- 
duction effort reaps some rewarding 
dividends as new broadcasters emerge 
and old prejudices are broken down. 


To ensure some continuity and systema- 
tic teaching about the different 
faiths, we now organise our week's 
schedule so that we keep the days tra- 
ditionally observed for public worship 
in the three historic faiths as days 
when speakers from those traditions 
are invited to "go public",as it were, 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 with funding from 
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through this medium of broadcasting. 
Thus, every Friday we have Muslim, 
every Saturday Jewish and every Sunday 
Christian contributors. Speakers from 
each tradition give the 'Reflections' 
on the appropriate day throughout a 
month, taking as a theme some part of 
their teaching relevant to that 
particular season of their religious 
year or liturgy or bringing to bear 
some theological insight on a current 
issue, which may be shared across the 
faiths. These talks are pre-recorded 
- a particularly important matter this 
for the Jewish contributors who would 
not wish to broadcast on the Sabbath 
itself, and they are transmitted at 
various times, which again for the 
Jewish audience means that they have 
the opportunity of hearing Jewish 
speakers outside the Sabbath hours. 
But our stress is always on the fact 
that the talks are not just intended 
for the devout of any one particular 
faith but for a much wider audience. 
Our correspondence suggests that this 
is already having its effect. A 
heart-warming example comes in a 
letter from a Jewish listener in 
Israel who requests copies of the 
Muslim scripts which, he says, he 
wants to share with others "who are 
tempted to feel that Muslim and 
terrorist are synonymous terms", a 
stereotype our broadcasts are helping 
to break down. A Jewish speaker re- 
cently summed up for me the aim of 
these inter-faith 'Reflections': "In 
the twentieth century the deep divi- 
sion is not so much between believers 
and non-believers but between those 
who practise dialogue and those who 
practise monologue." It is that dia- 
logue that we aim to promote. 


That brings me to another part of our 
inter-faith broadcasts. We do of 
course report the many efforts at 
inter-faith dialogue going on around 
the world - the conferences, the semi- 
nars, the prayers for world peace, the 
shared concern for the environment and 
the joint statements on various social 
and political issues. The number of 
inter-faith events grows on the 


calendar, leading us into a new kind 
of ecumenism. In the World Service we 
feel we need not simply to talk about 
dialogue, but actually to do some of 
it on the air - to be ourselves an 
inter-faith forum. So we have 
assembled a team of representatives of 
four major faiths which share a 
theistic approach and invite them to 
discuss with one another their under- 
standing of various theological terms. 
As the team, made up of a Christian 
theologian, a Muslim teacher, a Hindu 
priest, and a Jewish rabbi, have 
worked together on several programmes, 
the discussions have moved from polite 
exchange to provocative and honest 
argument, which has made for lively 
broadcasting that is both informative 
and entertaining. So far, themes we 
have discussed have included 
"incarnation", "Salvation", “prayer" 
and, one of the sharpest topics of 
all, "mission". 


Various religious festivals are 
featured in season in our magazine 
programmes and there are enough of 
them to ensure a variety of coverage. 
Again it is important to stress that 
these should be treated not as exotic 
events but as occasions of spiritual 
import for devotees and making some 
emphasis which it is important for the 
rest of humanity to hear. So we put 
the stress on interpreting the meaning 
of the celebrations for listeners to 
ponder rather than just recording a 
lot of exciting actuality for them to 
eavesdrop on. All this too needs care- 
ful planning with those responsible 
for organising the events and proper 
briefing of interviewers who can draw 
out the theological significance of 
what iS going on, as well as giving 
colourful commentary, avoiding in- 
appropriate comparisons or comments 
such as "this is their kind of 
Christmas"! Whilst it is quite im- 
possible to cover every festival, a 
careful selection of the main ones, 
particularly so far as the Eastern 
faiths are concerned, can give a good 
systematic guide to the main tenets of 
those faiths. 


(Cont'd, see Webb p. 12) 
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A Hindu Model For Interreligious Dialogue 


Anantanand Rambachan 


In 1893 the World's Parliament of Religions met in Chicago. The 
address by Swami Vivekananda, a Hindu monk, at that meeting created 
a lasting impression, as the following article by Anantanand 
Rambachan gives evidence. A celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the meeting in Chicago is being planned for 1993. 


Sectarianism, bigotry, and its 
horrible descendant fanaticism, 
have long possessed this 
beautiful earth. They have 
filled the earth with violence, 
drenched it often with human 
blood, destroyed civilization 
and sent whole nations to 
despair. Had it not been for 
these horrible demons, human 
society would be far more 
advanced than it is now. But 
their time is come; and I 
fervently hope that the bell 
that tolled this morning in 
honour of this convention may be 
the death-knell of all 
fanaticism, of all persecutions 
with the sword or with the pen, 
and of all uncharitable feelings 
between persons wending their 
way to the same goal. 


These were the words with which the 
Hindu monk, Swami Vivekananda 
(1863-1902) , concluded his opening 
address at the World's Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago on 11 September 
1893. Vivekananda's impact on the 
Parliament of Religions was impressive 
and resounding. It is documented that 
in order to retain a satisfactory 
audience for a particular session, the 
chairman's secret was to announce 
Vivekananda as the final speaker. The 
strategy always worked. The Parlia- 
ment of Religions marked the beginning 
of a career as remarkable for its 
influence as its brevity. The 
character and nature of contemporary 


Hinduism can hardly be grasped without 
reference to the interpretations of 
Swami Vivekananda. There is little in 
modern Hindu apologetic writing which 
does not bear the indelible stamp of 
his character and thoughts. It was 
Vivekananda who really initiated and 
inspired the attempt to universalize 
the message of Hinduism and establish 
its relevance and meaning beyond the 
confines of India. This process, of 
course, Still continues today. 


I 


Vivekananda's approach to the 
diversity of religious belief and 
practice outside the tradition of 
Hinduism was basically the same as his 
approach to the tremendous pluralism 
within it. Diversity and difference 
were not accepted as absolute and the 
same principles of interpretation were 
applied in the search for reconcilia- 
tion and understanding. In trying to 
form a composite picture of his views 
on this subject, one initially recog- 
nizes that all the strands of view- 
point are held together by the premise 
that the goal of all religious quest 
is the same. Movement in religion, 
according to Vivekananda, is not a 
growth from error to truth, but froma 
lower to a higher truth. He sees all 
religions, from the lowest fetishism 
to the highest absolutism, as reflect- 
ing various attempts to grasp the 
infinite. The world of religions is, 
as he puts it, ‘only a travelling, a 
coming up of different men and women, 
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through various conditions and circum- 
stances, to the same goal'.2 For 
Vivekananda, the climax and goal of 
all religious quest is the apprecia- 
tion of the non-dual reality under- 
lying and uniting the entire universe 
and all life.3 This Knowledge, in 
his view, is attainable through 
different religious paths. 
Vivekananda, however, distinguishes 
between the paths and the goal. Each 
one is entitled to choose his path, 
but the path is not the goal.4 This 
is the clue to his often voiced con- 
cept of unity in diversity, first 
given utterance at the Parliament of 
Religions. The unifying factor is the 
common goal, and diversity is ex- 
pressed in the variety of means 
adopted for its attainment. 

Religions, therefore can be positioned 
at points along the approach to the 
final non-dual truth. 


All religions are so many stages. 
Each one of them represents the 
stage through which the human soul 
passes to realize God. Therefore, 
not one of them should be neg- 
lected. None of these stages are 
dangerous or bad. They are good. 
Just as a child becomes a young 
man, and a young man becomes an 
old man, so they are travelling 
from truth to truth; they become 
dangerous only when they become 
rigid, and will not move further - 
when he ceases to grow.> 


This broad outlook, Vivekananda feels, 
offers him the possibility of accept- 
ing all religious doctrines, not as an 
act of patronizing, but with the full 
conviction that 'they are true mani- 
festations of the same truth, and that 
they all lead to the same conclusions 
as the Advaita has reached'.6 

However crude an idea may appear from 
our present standpoint, its value as a 
necessary evolutionary step in our 


growth and the growth of others should > 


be appreciated. 


It is important to recognize in this 
context that Vivekananda did not see 
religious diversity, either within or 


outside Hinduism, as negative. On tl 
other hand, it was something he 
positively valued. He saw difference 
of opinion as signs of the life of 
thought. A world with a uniformity < 
thought is a dead one. His most 
important argument, however, for 
religious diversity is that it widens 
the choice for the religious person. 
Because of the rich variation in hum 
nature and temperament, diversity 
holds out the possibility of the 
individual discovering a form of 
religious life suitable to his or he 
mentality.’ While Vivekananda was 
thus ready to welcome diversity, he 
stood firmly against exclusivism. 
Religious discord was the result of 
the adoption by each religion of a 
narrow self-righteous position, 
refusing to take into account any 
other existing view.8 His first 
utterance before the Parliament of 
Religions was on the theme of sec- 
tarianism and bigotry, which he 
strongly denounced. Because of what 
he believed to be the common source < 
all traditions, he saw religious 
antagonism as a form of self- 
undermining. 


Vivekananda's own solution to the 
problem of religious conflict and 
dissension is his proposal of the ide 
of universal religion. This is one « 
the central concepts of his religiou: 
thought. By universal religion, 
however, he does not mean religious 
uniformity of the triumphing of one. 
tradition over all others. Any 
attempt to achieve universal religion 
conformity will fail. 


What then does Vivekananda mean by 
universal religion? Universal 
religion, for him, seems synonymous 
with the absence of exclusiveness an 
fanaticism. In this connection, he 
distinguishes between religion and 
sect. The former is indicative of al 
all-embracing attitude, whereas the 
latter is exclusive.’ The same 
distinction he makes between religiol 
and creed and refuses to use the 
former appellation to designate 
Christianity because of its exclu- 
Siveness. 
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Religion is the acceptance of all 
existing creeds, seeing in them 
the same striving toward the same 
destination. Creed is something 
antagonistic and combative. 


ly universal religion, Vivekananda 
means, more than anything else, a 
particular outlook on religious 
diversity. A number of key attitudes 
constitute this outlook. The natural 
necessity of variation must be recog- 
nized and accepted. 


Just as we have recognized unity 
by our very nature, so we must 
also recognize variation. We must 
learn that truth may be expressed 
in a hundred thousand ways and 
that each of these ways is true as 
far as it goes. We must learn 
that the same thing can be viewed 
from a hundred different stand- 
points and yet be the same 
thing.11 


In spite of this diversity, according 
to Vivekananda, religions are to be 
seen as expressions of a common 
atruggle towards God. 


Through high philosophy or low, 
through the most exalted 
mythology, or the grossest, 
through the most refined ritualism 
or arrant fetishism, every sect, 
every soul, every nation, every 
religion, consciously or uncons- 
ciously, is struggling upward, 
towards God; every vision of 
truth that man has, is a vision of 
Him and of none else. 


In his view, it is wrong to denounce 
another man's religion as being 
false. He saw no tradition as having 
a monopoly of holiness, purity and 
charity, since every tradition has 
produced men and women of the most 
exalted character. In this framework, 
Vivekananda saw the necessity of each 
tradition striving to assimilate the 
spirit of the others while preserving 
its own uniqueness and individuality. 
Uniqueness will be enriched by 
openness. 


The Christian is not to become a 
Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu 
or a Buddhist to become a 
Christian. But each must 
assimilate the spirit of the 
others and yet preserve his 
individuality and grow according 
to his law of growth.13 


He often pointed out that contem- 
plation of another tradition enhanced 
the understanding of one's own. In 
this concept of universal religion, he 
represented each of the major 
religions as having a unique mission 
wherein its individuality is ex- 
pressed. These missions, however, 
reflect and emphasize different 
aspects of truth and are supple- 
mentary rather than contradictory. 
Each one utilizes its energy in 
typifying and embodying the dimension 
of truth which is its special 
concern. He portrayed the religions 
of the world as different forces in 
the economy of God, working for the 
good of mankind. Religions have 
survived because their missions have 
been kept intact.14 


In his formulation of the concept of 
universal religion, two Hindu ideas 
have an extended role in the inter- 
pretation of diversity and the 
development of the spirit of accept- 
ance. The first of these is the idea 
of the avatar, the incarnation of God 
from time to time in the human world. 
The application of the idea in this 
context, according to Vivekananda, 
would result in the recognition of the 
falsity of the assertion that any 
Single prophet is alone true. Each 
prophet, like the religion he founded, 
represents and emphasizes an important 
ideal. The second idea is the 
principle of ishta, the freedom of the 
individual to choose a concept of God, 
a spiritual path or a means of worship 


consistent with his own personality, 


needs and preferences. There is no 
urge to impose one's preferences on 
another. 
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In trying to assess the relevance of 
Vivekananda's interpretations to 
contemporary interreligious dialogue, 
one must bear in mind that these were | 
formulated during the last decades of 
the nineteenth century. In the con- 
text of his own times, and in the 
light of subsequent developments in 
interreligious dialogue, Vivekananda 
appears to be an inspired visionary. 
It is important to note also that his 
career was tragically short and 
afforded little opportunity for 
detailed development of thought and 
response to criticism. In view of his 
wide and continuing influence, the 
insights and inadequacies of his 
interpretations must be more 
thoroughly explored. 


It seems to me that Vivekananda offers 
a positive orientation and proposes 
some of the indispensable conditions 
for meaningful and fruitful dialogue. 
His readiness and willingness to admit 
a common source and inspiration for 
the world's religions is indispens- 
able. So also is his contention that 
truth is not confined to any single 
tradition. If we are to listen to 
each other authentically, the latter 
proposition, even as a hypothesis, 
must be accepted. Vivekananda was 
deeply convinced that the great 
religious traditions had important 
lessons to learn from each other and 
much to share. 


I do not understand how people 
declare themselves to be believers 
in God, and at the same time think 
that God has handed over toa 
little body of men all truth, and 
that they are the Eee el of the 
rest of humanity. 


He saw the need to preserve uniqueness 
and individuality and to balance this 
with assimilation. The individuality 
of each tradition is not an accidental 
feature of its character, but the very 
condition of its existence and 
survival. 


= 1k) 


We need to ponder more closely 
Vivekananda's rejoicing attitude 
towards plurality and his justifi- 
cation of it by reference to the 
diversity of human nature and 
temperament. Too often religious 
unity is equated and identified with 
uniformity, and the tragic conse- 
quences of seeking to enforce 
religious conformity litter the 
history of humanity. "The unity of 
sameness", Vivekananda affirms, "can 
only come when this universe is 
destroyed." The unity he proposed lay 
in a common orientation to diversity 
and not in its abolition. 
Vivekananda's sketchy attempts to 
identify a unique message for each of 
the great traditions need to be 
pursued, and his vision that these 
ultimately complement the insights of 
each other has to be clarified. 
Vivekananda offers us a number of rich 
and provoking images and analogies to 
explain the diversity of doctrine, 
myth and ritual in the world's 
religions and to demonstrate their 
more fundamental unity. His percep- 
tion that "there may be almost con- 
tradictory points of view of the same 
thing, but they will all indicate the 
same thing", may yet prove to be one 
of the most remarkable insights about 
our religious diversity and of inestin 
able value to contemporary inter- 
religious dialogue. 


In trying to trace an evolutionary 
pattern within the great religions, I 
think that Vivekananda is also 
pointing to an important quality of 
genuine dialogue. This is the open- 
ness to the possibility of change and 
growth. This, of course, is not 
possible if partners are unwilling to 
grant the possibility of discovering 
truth outside their respective 
traditions. While we are willing to 
admit the necessity and possibility of 
growth in relation to almost every 
field of human inquiry, our religious 
views and orientations are almost 
immediately fossilized, and we resist 
change and challenge. "Religions", as 
Vivekananda so rightly testifies, 
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“become dangerous only when they 
become rigid and will not move 
further." If we are sufficiently open 
and receptive, interreligious dialogue 
will undoubtedly prove itself to be a 
great stimulus to individual and 
collective spiritual growth. 


A basic problem in Vivekananda's inter- 
pretations, however, is the extent to 
which we can apply the concept that 
the existence of every doctrine, 
ritual and practice is justified 
because it is suitable to some 
individual. Taken to its limits, it 
would seem to eliminate critical 
evaluation of religious doctrine and 
practice. It could become a sanction 
for that which is manifestly cruel, 
irrational and absurd. Interreligious 
dialogue must allow us to question and 
disagree with sincerity and respect. 
In fact, one does not have to go 
beyond Vivekananda himself to see the 
difficulty of consistently maintaining 
this position. He often questioned 
Christian doctrine and practice and 
applied Advaita insights in his 
evaluation of Christianity. 


Vivekananda rejects the patronizing 
attitude to religious diversity 
obvious in the idea that one religion 
is the fulfilment of all others.1l 

He sees his position as being 
different from this in the sense that 
he is proposing a concept, not merely 
of tolerance, but of universal 
acceptance. He is arguing that all 
religions are true, and that religious 
growth is not from error to truth, but 
from lower to higher truth. It is 
very important, however, to note that 
Vivekananda takes his stand on a 
definite view of absolute truth and 
one to which he is committed. Advaita 
(non-dualism) is the ultimate goal 
towards which all religions are 
moving, representing, as it were, 
different points along the way. His 
interpretations of religious pluralism 
are founded on the assumption of a 
common goal. I emphasize this fact 
because the Hindu attitude towards 
religious pluralism too often 
mistakenly emerges as one which lacks 
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any firm claims about truth. The 
Hindu outlook, however, is difficult 
to understand without recognition of 
its affirmation of a common goal. In 
fact, interreligious dialogue does not 
seem possible without the participants 
possessing commitment to a particular 
understanding of the universe and 
feeling that this understanding is 
relevant for all people. Dialogue 
must be founded on religious 
conviction. While Vivekananda, in 
common with other religious 
traditions, adopts a firm position 
with regard to ultimate truth, there 
are certain significant distinguishing 
elements. These are also broadly 
characteristic of the Hindu approach. 
Vivekananda does not see the truth of 
Advaita as available only within the 
Hindu tradition. It is not a truth 
"possessed" by Hinduism and over which 
it exercises proprietary rights. As 
we have noted, he felt that all 
traditions and individuals, by a 
process of natural spiritual 
evolution, would grow to Advaita. It 
is neither necessary nor possible to 
impose one's viewpoint. Each 
individual, in Vivekananda's view, is 
growing and developing according to 
his own nature and each one in time 
will come to the highest truth. 


If it be true that God is the 
centre of all religions, and that 
each of us is moving towards Him 
along one of these radii, then it 
is certain that all of us must 
reach that centre. And at the 
centre where all radii meet, all 
our differences will cease; but 
until we reach there, differences 
there must be.17 


Vivekananda's patient stand has to be 
seen in the context of the impersonal 
nature of truth in Advaita and the 
wider Hindu view of life as a long 
pilgrimage to truth stretching over 
many births and life experiences. 
Life's central tasks do not become 
less urgent, but one also learns to 
wait and to share. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda (hereafter abbreviated 
CW). 8 vols., Mayavati Memorial 
Edition (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1964-71). See CWl, p.4. 

See CwWl, p.18. 
3 Advaita Vedanta is one of the 
leading systems of Hindu thought. 
Based on the teachings of the 
Upanishads, it was systematized and 
expounded by Shankara (788-820). God, 
according to Shankara, is the only 
reality, not simply in the sense that 
there is nothing except God, but also 
in the sense that there is no 
multiplicity within God. 
See CW2, p.321. 
ford. ,) p.l00. 
tpida, pss47.: 
fold: ,-4ps368% 
See CWl, p.5. 
See CW3, p.483. 
CW7, p.286. 
EWo7epD.s02-83- 
Prd, ap.oSo. 
PONG) p- 24 
14 tn Vivekananda's view, Islam 
emphasizes the ideal of human 
brotherhood. In Hinduism, the ideas 
of renunciation, religion as 
realization, and the definition of God 
and soul predominate. With 
Christianity, it is purity and the 
awaiting of the second coming of 
Christ. 
15 cw4, p.184. 
16 Tbid. 
17 GW2, pp.384-85. 
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Dr. Anantanand Rambachan is a Hindu 
Professor at the St. Olaf College, 
Department of Religion, Northfield, 
Minnesota, U.S.A. 
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See. (Webb cont'd from p.6) 
Inevitably this inter-faith emphasis 
provokes criticism, most of which 
falls into three categories. There - 
the argument that as a British Broad: 
casting Corporation we should be 
giving air time only to the establis| 
faith of this land. To this our 
answer would be that in faithfully 
representing the life in Britain, le 
alone serving an international 
audience, we need to reflect the mul 
faith composition of our community 
today. In terms of actual air time, 
Christianity still has the dominant 
presence in our output, largely 
because we have a weekly Christian 
service and a half-hour of hymn- 
singing and because the majority of 
our mid-week speakers are inevitably 
drawn from the large Christian com- 
munity in Britain. The second 
argument that is used is from people 
who ask why we should give any airir 
to faiths which, in areas where they 
are in dominance, do not always pern 
the same generosity to their religic 
minorities. To that our reply is tf 
the BBC policy is dictated, not by t 
practice of others, but by the clear 
declared principle of multi-faith 
broadcasting which is the policy of 
our BBC Central Religious Advisory 
Council. Perhaps the most difficult 
question is the one about how we 
decide which particular sects in 
divided religious communities shoul 
be represented. This is a question 
of course, that has always had to b 
faced even in the days when "religi« 
broadcasting" was all "Christian" 
broadcasting, since Christianity 
itself has never been short of sect 
Our rule of thumb has to be to take 
advice from those within the main 
stream of the major faiths about wh 
groups are regarded as within ortho 
bounds, however liberal or conser- 
vative their particular interpretat 
may be, and which are open enough t 
speak with the respect for others 
which must be a requirement for thi 
kind of multi-faith religious broad 
casting. 


Pauline Webb is Religious Broad- 
casting Organiser for the BBC Exter 


Services. 
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Apology to Native People 


Rev. Bill Major 


"We ask you to forgive us for imposing 
our culture on you as a condition for 
accepting our gospel." Rev. Robert 
Smith, moderator of The United Church 
of Canada told a gathering of native 
elders in a dramatic service during 
the United Church's General Council 
10-day meeting in Sudbury, 13-22 August 
1986. A highlight of the first few 
days of council was the Church's 
official apology to its native 
congregations. 


I am one of 360 delegates to the 
General Council. I found our apology 
to native people a deeply moving 
spiritual experience. Five native 
elders from each of the main regions 
of Canada addressed our council. They 
spoke frankly and boldly. The elders 
told us of how the Church had taken 
their language, culture, traditions 
and often their dignity from them. 
They shared their faith, both in 
Jesus, and in the work of God in all 
of God's creation. We heard of Church 
residential schools, of native poverty 
and exclusion from Canadian society, 
and of deep brokenness. Our native 
brothers and sisters shared their 
lives in ways that proved beyond 
bitterness and attack. Very simply 
they asked our Church to apologize and 
to walk together with them in new ways 
with the help of God's spirit. 


And then dramatically, all the native 
people left our council meeting to 
walk to their campfire and tents at 
the lower parking lot of Laurentian 
University. For over two hours we 
discussed their request. Some dele- 
gates feared we were being asked to 
apologize for the Christian faith. 


Speaker after speaker supported the 
natives' request. Some of us chal- 
lenged our Church to take seriously 
the request of our native people in 
terms of its impact on our lives. 


aie ee 


To apologize is an easy act if we do 
not have to change as well. I asked 
the council not to make this an "arm 
chair" apology, but to move to 
confession for how we have spoiled 
God's earth and distorted our re- 
sources in our economy by distributing 
wealth most unjustly. Several seemed 
to support my call. After much 
debate, almost all the delegates voted 
to extend our apology to the native 


people. 


Our moderator put on his liturgical 
vestments and led us in prayer and 
then a march of all the delegates down 
the hill to the natives' campfire. 
Several hundred people walked to the 
lower parking lot in procession. Our 
moderator went into a tent to meet 
with the native elders. Hundreds of 
people circled around the fire and 
waited. In a few minutes, Rev. Bob 
Smith joined us with the leaders and 
shared our apology. 


"In our zeal to tell you of Jesus 
Christ, we were blind to your spirit- 
uality: moderator Bob Smith said. 

"As a result we are both poorer. We 
are not what God meant us to be." Art 
Solomon, a native elder, responded 
that the native people accepted our 
apology and then asked us what we are 
going to do about it. He called on us 
to work with native people to create a 
new kind of world. 


His challenge is what now faces the 
United Church; it is really a chal- 
lenge to all of us. How will we allow 
native spirituality to minister to 

us? Will we confess how we have mixed 
up the Christian faith with Western 


-Cculture so that we destroy people and 


the earth so that a few can benefit? 
How will we act differently as 
Christians? What kind of world will 
we really try to build? 


(Cont'd, see Major p. 15) 
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To all concerned 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Sharia and Muslims in Europe 


The Islam working group set up by the Conference of 
European Churches' Committee on Migrant Workers in Europe 
has now finalized its report (see News of Muslims in 


Europe, No.33, 30 October 1985). 


This report will be 


debated at the Assembly of the Churches' Committee taking 


place in Sicily during the coming summer. 


The group, which 


has collated the report, consisted of four Christians and 
two Muslims. While the report itself cannot be published 
until it has been accepted by the Assembly, the recommenda- 


tions arising out of it can be published. 


It should, of 


course, be noted that at this stage they are still the 
recommendations of the working group and have not yet been 


endorsed by the Churches' Committee. 
of these recommendations. 


All public and private institu- B) 
tions and structures need to take 
seriously the increasingly multi- 
religious and multi-cultural 

nature of European society. 


The training of all professions 
potentially concerned, such as 

lawyers, teachers, clergy and 

social workers, should include an 
awareness of Islam and Muslim con- 6) 
cerns, which should not be 

restricted to one particular na- 

tional or cultural expression of 

Islam. 


Institutions, like schools, 

hospitals and prisons, and em- 

ployers and government authorities 

should meet Muslim needs and 7) 
sensitivities by the provision, 

for example, of room and time for 

prayer, correct food, respect for 

dress, extension to Muslims of 

chaplaincy facilities, etc. 


Educators should make efforts to 

identify ways in which they may 

more fully take account of the 

religious identity of Muslim 8) 
children. 


es] tees 


Following is the text 


To public authorities 


To legislators: 

The legal rights enjoyed by long 
Standing European religious com- 
munities should be extended as 
appropriate also to Muslims, and 
affirmative action should be tak 
to redress the disadvantages 
experienced by newly arrived 
religious communites. 


To the legal profession: 
Judicial institutions should tak 
account of the Sharia aS a genui 
source of law with impact on the 
present situation in Europe 
through the Muslim communities, 
separately from the national leo 
systems of the countries of oric 


To the courts: 

The courts should take a more 
understanding attitude to cases 
before them involving Muslims; 
this can be achieved through ap- 
propriate training, a greater 
readiness to seek advice, and a 
more flexible application of the 
law. 


To social and welfare agencies: 
Special care should be taken whe 
Muslim children are in children' 
homes, or are fostered or adopte 
that provision is made for their 
cultural and religious identity 
be respected. 
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9) 


10) 


11) 


‘'o legislators: 

Foreign adults should be accorded 
individual right of residence 
within a reasonable period from 
entry and be entitled to keep it 
regardless of changes in family 
circumstances. 


To governments: 

Efforts should be made to nego- 
tiate mutual recognition and en- 
forcement of especially divorce, 
custody and maintenance orders 
among the various countries 
concerned. 


To legislators: 

Immigrants should be encouraged to 
involve themselves in the affairs 
of the country of settlement, in 
particular through the electoral 
process, regardless of nationality. 


TO the churches 


12) 


13) 


14) 


15) 


The churches should encourage 

their members and structures to re- 
evaluate their role in a multi- 
faith society, and help them with 
the resources to do so. 


The churches should use the 
privileges they have to gain a 
more equitable place for Muslims 
in European societies. 


Christians should recognize the 
religious dimension of Muslim life 
in Europe and help Muslims to 
achieve space for their religious 
life by ensuring, for example: 


- access to space and time for 
wor ship; 

- access to appropriate burial 
facilities; 

- access to food meeting Muslim 
requirements; 

- respect for Muslim dress 
requirements. 


To the CCMWE: 

Other committees and expert groups 
of the CCMWE, especially those 
involved in human rights, should 
take seriously the religious 
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concerns of migrant and immigrant 
communities, and ensure that their 
membership reflects this. 


To Muslims 


16) Efforts should be made to educate 
the Muslim community in its own 
Sharia, as well as in the possi- 
bilities existing already in 
European law and society for 
living by their faith. 


17) It should be recognized that there 
is a need for a well-trained 
Muslim leadership with under- 
standing of their European context 
and with an attitude to Islam 
which is not tied exclusively to 
one national or cultural tradition. 


18) The Muslim communities should 
encourage their members to become 
involved in European political and 
academic structures so as to 
contribute to future developments. 


Finally 


19) All concerned parties should 
beware of absolute and exclusive 
positions which leave no room for 
peaceful and creative living 
together. 


* * * * 


(Major cont'd from p.13) 

This is what we now face. We need a 
new conversion of our hearts and our 
lives. We are being called to build a 
new society of respecting the earth 
and developing an economy that shares 
God's good resources more justly. And 
those kinds of changes will only be 
possible with the help of God's Spirit 
and the boldest courage possible. Our 
native apology may help our native 
people. But it's real impact needs to 
be our conversion to a new way of 
living now. 


Reprinted from North Bay Nugget. 
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Jewish-Rfrican Christian Consultation 


Kofi Asare Opoku 


From 10-14 November 1986 a con- 
sultation between twelve Jewish 
participants, representing the five 
Jewish organizations that constitute 
the International Jewish Committee on 
Interreligious Consultations (IJCIC), 
and ten African Christians from six 
African countries, representing both 
Protestant and Orthodox denominations, 
and made up of clergy and theo- 
logians as well as laypeople, met at 
the Silver Springs Hotel in Nairobi, 
Kenya, under the sponsorship of the 
World Council of Churches, IJCIC, and 
the All-African Conferences of 
Churches. (The texts of conference 
papers are available in the Spring 
1987 number of Christian-Jewish 
Relations, the quarterly published by 
the Institute of Jewish Affairs, 
London. ) 


This, of course, was not the first 
time Jews and African Christians had 
met. Under the auspices of the World 
Council of Churches, a meeting of the 
Consultation on the Church and the 
Jewish People (CCJP), was held in Jeru- 
salem in June 1977, which brought Jews 
and Africans as well as Europeans 
together. And the outcome of this 
consultation was the World Council of 
Churches' publication, Christian- 
Jewish Relations in Ecumenical 
Perspective, published in 1978. Other 
groups in Israel, such as the Israel 
Interfaith Committee, had also brought 
Africans and Jews together, usually in 
Israel. 


But the Nairobi consultation was the 
first of its kind on African soil, and 
its importance lay in the fact that it 
was unlike previous Jewish-Christian 
consultations that had had a strictly 
Western agenda, not only because they 


Site 


were beclouded and interminably dogge 
by unpleasant historical facts and 
stark memories, which have marred 
relations between Jews and Christians 
in Europe in the past, but also 
because Jewish-Christian dialogue had 
often heretofore limited itself to 
issues of antisemitism, the Holocaust 
and the right of the State of Israel 
to exist. The Nairobi consultation 
was an African agenda, on the other 
hand, not because those other issues 
were overlooked, but because it 
started from a point of mutual 
interest and tradition that binds 
African-Christians to the Jewish 
heritage, a point where both groups o 
participants had much in common. 


At Nairobi, the participants faced 
each other without historical bar- 
riers, a fact that brought a new 
dimension, even a freshness, to Jewis 
Christian dialogue. And, right from 
the beginning of the four-day con- 
Sultation, there was a visibly per- 
vasive and irrepressible anticipation 
that, through our mutual discussions 
and frank interactions, we would come 
to understand ourselves better and 
learn from each other. We also hoped 
that the results of our mutual inter- 
action would bear worthy fruit and se 
into motion mutually beneficial 
relations between Christians and Jews 
by going beyond the mere exchange of 
words into concrete and lasting 

shar ing. 


The idea for such a consultation firs 
originated at the Harvard Consultatio 
on Religious Pluralism in November 

1984, when Dr. Gerhart Riegner and th 
author of this article had a discuss- 
ion on Such a possibility. It was 

quite refreshing to discover that it 
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had been a matter close to Dr. 
Riegner's heart, and from that point 
onwards, plans were set afoot to 
identify participants and select ap- 
propriate themes. In this endeavour, 
the inestimable encouragement and keen 
gBupport of Rev. Allan Brockway of the 
World Council of Churches, and 
Professor Jean Halpérin of the World 
Jewish Congress, buoyed up by the indo- 
mitable will and admirable resource- 
fulness of Dr. Gerhart Riegner, 
coupled with his unstinting encou- 
ragement and excellent leadership, 
finally brought what appeared to be a 
wish resulting from a dinner conver- 
sation at a Jewish synagogue in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, into actuality. 
The local arrangements in Nairobi were 
ably and efficiently handled by 
Professor Samuel Kibicho of the 
Department of Religious Studies at the 
University of Nairobi, Kenya. 


It was decided that, as a modest 
beginning, a small group of not more 
than fifteen participants from each 
side should be invited to attend. 
Furthermore, it was also decided by 
the planning committee that topics or 
themes of mutual interest to Africans 
and Jews should be selected and that 
Six papers dealing with these themes 
should be presented and discussed: 
“Ancient Wisdom in both the African 
and Jewish Traditions and their 
Relevance for Contemporary Life" 
(Prof. Michael Fishbane/Dr. S. Lauer/ 
Prof. Kofi Asare Opoku); "Under- 
standing of Scriptures" (Dr. Leon 
Feldman/Prof. K.A. Dickson) and 
"Creation" (Prof. Shemaryahu Talmon/ 
Prof. J. Mbiti) in the two heritages. 
In addition there was an evening's 
discussion of Ethiopian Jewry led by 
Dr. Stephen Kaplan, Co-ordinator of 
African Studies, Truman Institute, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


The level of the scholarly exchange of 
papers was extremely high and held a 
portent of hope for all participants. 
The high level of the discussions 
acted as a veritable wind that blew a 
lot of chaff away. They were mutually 
enriching, and there is no gainsaying 
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the fact that both groups of partici- 
pants learned a lot from each other. 
As one participant put it, "the 
discussions produced new insights, 
shared concepts, and mutual respect 
for differences." Prejudices on both 
Sides were removed, for the deep level 
at which we encountered each other 
made no difference whether we were 
Africans and Jews encountering each 
other, and at that level, our differ- 
ences attracted as much attention as 
the advent of another fly ina 
Slaughter house. And I would say 
that such a beginning augurs well for 
further inter-religious dialogue. 


At the interpersonal level, Jews from 
various parts of the world and Africans 
from various parts of Africa spent 

four days together, sharing ideas 
together, eating together, sharing 
jokes of all kinds together. The 
cordiality of the atmosphere and the 
genuiness of acquaintances that were 
struck were felt by all. 


Even more importantly, I would say 
that the experience of living together 
for four days was a real and genuine 
dialogue of life in a short-lived 
community but which nevertheless is 
the beginning of others to come, for 
the entire group unanimously agreed to 
meet again. I am Sure that it is 
feelings and shared experiences like 
this that hold the prospect of 
averting actions on the part of other 
human beings who treat others with no 
more conscience than a fox ina 
poultry farm. 


The Hebrew congregation in Nairobi, 
under the leadership of Rev. Zeev 
Amit, invited all the participants to 
an exceptionally warm reception at the 
Vermont Hall at the Nairobi Synagogue 
and this afforded everyone an 
opportunity of making useful local 
contacts and sharing experiences from 
the consultation. 


An Overall Assessment 


The Nairobi consultation marks an 
important milestone, or should I say, 
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dimension to the ongoing Jewish- 
Christian dialogue. It has made an 
important notch in the northern 
captivity of the church in the sense 
that African Christians, too, have 
begun to take part in Christian-Jewish 
dialogue. This is a welcome develop- 
ment, for it will mean that fresh 
insights, new ways of looking at the 
issue will be added to the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue and the parameters 
will be widened for our mutual benefit. 
Tnis means further, that the composi- 
tion of the WCC programmes in Jewish- 
Christian dialogue (CCJP), will have 
to be revised to include Africans and 
Asians, aS well as others who do not 
live with Jews but who nevertheless 
have a contribution to make to the 
ongoing dialogue. 


Those who argue that people who do not 
have Jewish neighbours and therefore 
have little to say may also do well to 
remember that all of us Christians, in 
Asia, Africa, and elsewhere, read the 
New Testament and are not altogether 
free from some of the obvious anti- 
Jewish slants in our Scriptures, 
especially the New Testament. 


Furthermore, it seems to me that the 
concern of Jewish-Christian dialogue 
must begin to be seen in its wider and 
more realistic context as a human 
problem, a dialogue between human 
beings, which is meant to lead us to 
the recognition of all human beings, 
regardless of their faith persuasion 
or the colour of their skins or their 
national origins, as deserving of 
dignity and unalloyed respect. This 
wider and realistic context will also 
teach us that each person on the face 
of this earth is a creature, an 
individualised expression of the 
Creator whom we all claim to serve. 
Our service to the Creator is severely 
diminished if we, in our own false 
interpretation and distorted sense of 
value, tend to undervalue what the 
Creator in his own wisdom has created. 


One idea from the ancient wisdom of 
Africa, which I want to share with 
readers, concerns the Akan symbol of 
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the Siamese Crocodile. This symbol 
has enormous possibilities, not only 
for interfaith dialogue, but also for 
bringing respect and understanding 
among all the peoples of the world, bj 
recognising our respective individual- 
lity but at the same time acknowledg- 
ing what we have in common that sus- 
tains and holds us together. The 
crocodiles have two heads, two tails 
and a common stomach. The common 
stomach indicates that we all, regard- 
less of our separate identities, share 
an identity of common interest. 


I leave you with this symbol and the 
enormous possibilities it provides for 
the attainment of peace in our dividec 
and increasingly violent world and 
pray that God may bless all of us and 
use uS aS agents to bring about 
greater and greater harmony, co- 
operation, and unity among all the 
peoples of the world. 


Professor Kofi Asare Opoku, a 
lecturer at the Institute of African 
Studies, University of Ghana, Legon, 
Ghana, is Vice-Moderator of the 
Working Group of the WCC's sub-unit or 
Dialogue. 
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JOINT STATEMENT 
by participants in an African Christian-Jewish Consultation 
under the sponsorship of the International Jewish Committee on 
Interreligious Consultations and the World Council of Churches 
Nairobi, Kenya 
10-13 November 1986 


At the close of a highly successful consultation, the participants express 
their profound gratitude to the World Council of Churches (WCC) and the 
International Jewish Committee on Interreligious Consultations (IJCIC), and in 
particular, to Professor Kofi Asare Opoku and Dr. Gerhart Riegner, without 
whom this event would not have been possible. 


Deeply impressed by the remarkable success of the consultation, the partici- 
pants are most eager for this encounter to be followed by on-going joint 
efforts. They therefore request the WCC and the IJCIC to endorse the 
establishment of an ad hoc working group, composed of two representatives from 
each of the sponsoring organizations, which will be entrusted with the 
implementation of the following suggestions: 


the Plan and conduct future consultations between Jews and African 
Christians, including a consultation involving’ French-speaking 
African Christians and Jews. 


2. From time to time, organize seminars focussing on particular issues. 


3. Ensure the full participation of women in future consultations and 
seminars, with particular attention to topics dealing with women's 
issues in the two traditions. 


4. Explore and, where feasible, develop the following possibilities: 


A. Jewish scholars teaching Jewish studies in African institutions 
of higher learning and African scholars teaching African studies in Jewish 
institutions of higher learning. 


B. A programme to make Hebrew Scripture, commentaries and post- 
biblical sources available to libraries in institutions of higher learning in 
Africa. 


C. Bilateral agreements of cooperation between universities in 
Israel and universities in various African countries. 


D. Collaboration between African and Jewish scholars in joint 
research projects as well as the promotion of exchange programmes involving 
faculty and students. 


E. A fund to enable African students to study in Israel and Jewish 
students to study in Africa. 


F. Publication of a newsletter or periodical to promote the 
continual exchange of ideas and information. 


G. Volunteer work projects involving African and Jewish youth. 


H. A clearing house for the exchange of publications on African and 
Jewish religion and culture. 
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Castro Letter to Jewish-Christian 
Liaison Committee 


The following letter by the General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches was addressed to the annual meeting of the Liaison and 
Planning Committee (composed of representatives of the World Council 
of Churches and the International Jewish Committee on Interreligious 
Consultations), meeting at the headquarters of the Synagogue Council 
of America in New York City, 11-13 May 1987. 


Dear Friends, 


On the occasion of your meeting in New York, let me convey to you my personal 
greetings and the expression of my best wishes for the success of your 
meeting. I am sure that the spirit of friendship and common purpose will be 
prevailing as you plan together for the future of our collaboration in many 
fields. We recognize the important significance of the working relationship 
between the World Council of Churches and the international Jewish organi- 
zations. This is seen as a contribution towards social and environmental 
justice and, of course, a contribution to a deepening of mutual religious 
self-understanding. We are very grateful for the progress in our reciprocal 
relations and are sure that your conversations on our future work will still 
open up for us new avenues of service to humankind. 


I send you my very best wishes for your meeting and for all your future 
planning. Let me hope that you may have a chance to exchange some opinions on 
the possibility of another encounter similar to the one we held in Buenos 
Aires between WCC officials and representatives of the Jewish community. 
Perhaps this could be planned on the occasion of our Central Committee meeting 
in Hanover, Federal Republic of Germany, in August 1988. I think, as we go 
from one place to another in the world, we should expand the number of people 
and organizations which are able to profit from these encounters. Nothing 
replaces the trust and reciprocal inspiration and correction which are 
possible through this kind of personal encounter. 


While you are meeting in New York, I shall be travelling in the Middle East 
together with some of my colleagues. I hope to visit Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Israel and the occupied territories. Of course I shall be visiting in parti- 
cular the Christian communities, but our concern for peace and justice in the 
region goes beyond our own member churches. Therefore we will try to expose 
ourselves to all the aspects of that complicated reality and to encourage all 
efforts made towards peace and reconciliation. This will be my second visit 
to the Holy Land but the first one in my new capacity as General Secretary of 
the WCC. 


I count on your prayers as we continue our pilgrimage towards justice, peace 
and the integrity of creation. 


All blessings to you. 
Sincerely yours, 


Emilio Castro 
General Secretary 
27 April 1987 
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“Karaite Day" in Pieniezno, Poland 


Slawomir Wiecek SVD 


“Karaite Day" was held at the Divine 
Word Missionary Seminary in Pieniezno 
on 25 April 1987. It was the third - 
after the Islamic and Judaic - 
"Pieniezno inter-religious encounter" 
(see Current Dialogue No. 10). The 
present symposium referred to the 
Karaite religion, whose element of 
faith is the Pentateuch. 


"Karaite Day" began with the solemn 
mass celebrated by Bishop Zygmunt 
Pawlowicz from Gdansk who in the 
Polish Roman Catholic Church is 
responsible for contacts with non- 
Catholics. After the mass an 
exhibition of the keepsakes of Polish 
Karaites was opened. This exhibition 
waS prepared by the Pieniezno Missio- 
Etnographic Museum and Aleksander 
Dubinski, the Secretary of the 
"Karaite Religious Association" in 
Poland. 


Father Eugeniusz Sliwka, the principal 
promoter of "Pieniezno inter-religious 
encounters" and the director of the 
Museum, gave the opening speech. 
Stanislaw Piotrowski the Rector of the 
Seminary formally opened the debates. 
Anna Sulimowicz from Warsaw presented 
a paper on "Karaites in Poland and 
Lithuania till 1945", which showed the 
genesis and the expansion of Karaites 
in Europe and North Africa, and 
outlined the history of the Karaite 
coming to Poland and Lithuania. 


Aleksander Dubinski treated, in full 
detail, the Karaite social situation 
in 1918-1939 in his paper entitled 
"From the life of the Trock Karaites 
in the Inter-war Period". "Karaites 
in Poland after 1945" was the title of 
the lecture by Szymon Pilecki, the 
President of the Karaite Religious 
Association in Poland. The lecturer 
presented the settlements, the social 
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life and the lawful status of Karaites 
in Poland from the war until today. 
Grzegorz Pelczynski from Adam 
Mickiewicz University of Poznan talked 
about the ethnic consciousness of 
Polish Karaites.. 


"The concentrations of Karaites 
outside Poland" was the subject of the 
talk by Irena Jaroszynska from 
Warsaw. At present there are about 
20,000 Karaites in the world, mostly 
in the USSR, Poland, Israel, Turkey 
and the USA. 


Mariola Abkowicz from Warsaw, in her 
paper on "The principal tenets of the 
doctrine and morality of the Karaite 
religion", showed the three bases of 
the Karaite religious system: the 
Bible, analogy and durable tradition. 
Karaite feasts and the personages were 
treated by Kamila Traczyk. She 
acquainted the participants with the 
most important events in a Karaite 
family - the birth of a child, the 
wedding, and the funeral. 


The symposium was summarized by the 
Provincial Father Konrad Keler SVD. 


To end "Karaite Day" in Pieniezno the 
film "The Last Hazzan" by Ewa 
Straburzynska from Wroclaw TV was 
shown, describing the life of Polish 
Karaites. 


“Pieniezno inter-religious encounters" 
are mutually prepared. They 
consolidate the respect and the 
tolerance of people who think and 
believe differently. Today we need 
hope and religion expresses this hope 
most of all. 
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Muslims and Christians consider 
Advancing Together into the lext 
Century 


At its meeting in Swanwick, England (11-15 March 1985), the WCC 
Working Group for Dialogue with People of Living Faiths laid plans 
for a series of regional meetings of Muslims and Christians, with 
the object of facilitating the frank and open discussion of a few 
topics of common concern. The first of these colloquia took place 
in Porto Novo, Benin, from 3 to 7 March 1986 and gathered some 
thirty West Africans. The report is available (in French). 


The second gathering assembled seventeen Muslims and an equal number 
of Christians from seven countries of Asia and the Pacific, at 
Dhyana Pura, Kuta, Bali, Indonesia, from 6 to 1]l December 1986. The 
distinguished co-chairmen of this meeting were Dr. Inamullah Khan 
(General Secretary of the World Muslim Congress and President of the 
World Conference of Religions for Peace), and Dr. Soritua Nababan 
(President of the Communion of Churches in Indonesia and a member of 
the WCC Executive Committee). We are most grateful to both these 
gentlemen for their constant interest and encouragement, and 
especially for their service in moderating the discussions. 


The participants represented a broad range of viewpoints and the 
conversations were sincere and instructive. People came from a 
variety of professional backgrounds and there were among them both 
youths and elders. There were too few women, although we must 
recognize the admirable efforts of those present to compensate for 
their small number. We are confident that each person went home 
with more knowledge about their neighbours’ thinking and more wisdom 
about the merits and methods of constructive interfaith dialogue. 


Following is the assessment of one of the participants,Dr. Carmen 
Abubakar, director of the Institute of Islamic Studies at the 
University of the Philippines in Quezon City. 


A gathering of Muslim and Christian 
scholars, organized by the World 
Council of Churches was held last 
December 6 to ll at Bali, Indonesia. 
The theme of the conference was "Our 
Common Responsibility in Preparing our 
Peoples for the Industrial Age: 
Advancing Together." This conference 
brought to fore certain reassuring 
trends in the capacity of the two 
religious communities to talk to each 
other, to cut across doctrinal lines 
and establish human relationships. 


Yet, such occasions are not often 
successful basically because of the 
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inherent confrontation element that 
parties to dialogues inevitably face. 
For this reason, some participants to 
dialogues often come prepared to do 
doctrinal battles either to defend or 
advance a position or to display a 
degree of superiority and dominance b 
criticizing the position of the other 
There are participants who bend over 
backwards in their desire to make the 
dialogue a Success and assume a sym- 
pathetic front but appear more condes 
cending and patronizing even in their 
sincerity. When such a situation 
develops, a dialogue often fails for 
each party is interested only in 
itself. 
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‘his brings the whole purpose of dia- 
logue under question. If dialogue 
conducted between religious communi- 
ties are mainly to serve as fora for 
doctrinal exegises and debates, then 
they become an exercise in futility. 
Rather than create harmony and under- 
standing, they foment resentment and 
acrimonious feelings amongst partici- 
pants who are bound to disagree and 
reject each other's arguments almost 
automatically out of form or habit in 
order not to compromise set positions. 


On the other hand, to reduce dialogues 
to mere declaration of principles in 
order to avoid conflict is to create a 
superficial environment of understand- 
ing that lasts only during the confer- 
ence. Participants go home no less 
enlightened, no less able to accept a 
different point of view. 


It becomes evident, therefore, that 
for dialogue to serve the real pur- 
pose of inviting people to share an 
experience in mutual respect and sup- 
port, an open mind is a necessary re- 
quisite and this includes the ability 
to go beyond the narrow and confined 
limits of mental biases that prevent 
real understanding. This means the 
willingness to accept that one's 
position is not the final nor the only 
way to see the truth. 


For Muslims, the Qur'anic guidance in 
Surah 49:13 is important to remember. 
It states: 
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level when people respond to the 
realities of shared sufferings on the 
basis of a shared humanity. In the 
end, this is what counts: that people 
see each other as human beings with 
the same basic needs, and aspiring for 
a just society. 


The Bali conference is, therefore, 
notable in its efforts to tackle 
relevant issues common to both Muslims 
and Christians and to examine these 
issues in the light of what each 
community can do in preparation for 
the future. The conference emphasized 
the rational discussion of problems 
rather than useless platitudinizing of 
what should be, but to confront the 
reality of what is so that the ideal 
Muslim or Christian community may be 
established not in the distant future 
or in the hereafter but in the now of 
today. 


min zakarin wa unthaa wa Ja‘alnakum P\ 
shu uuban wa gabaa-ila li ta 2 y ' bef 
‘aarafu, inna akramakuum indallaahi al ay 
atgaakum. @ 


O mankind! We created you froma 
Single (pair) of a male and a female 
and made you into nations and 

tribes, that ye may know each other 
(not that ye may despise each other). 


In Mindanao and Sulu where Muslim- 

Christian relations have gone through 
the spectrum of violence and peace, . sie os 
dialogues have worked best on the gut A 
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Correspondence: 
“Lausanne Letter on Jewish Evangelism 


The following exchange between Ian Kagedan of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress and John Berthrong of the United Church of 
Canada, concerns the "Lausanne Letter on Jewish 


Evangelism", published in Current Dialogue 11. 


Dear John, 


In reading the December 1986 issue of 
Current Dialogue, I came upon the 
reprinted text of the Lausanne letter 
on Jewish evangelism. I must say, I 
am glad that the piece appeared at the 
end of the publication, for had I read 
it first, I would have not been 
inclined to read on. 


To my mind, the letter marks a major 
backward step in Jewish-Christian 
relations. Perhaps I am overstating 
the case, but I cannot hide my dis- 
appointment. The piece seems to me to 
subvert some of the basic principles 
on which dialogue between Jews and 
Christians is established. Paragraph 
3, which expresses gratitude that 
"God's reconciled community" includes 
both Jewish and non-Jewish believers 
even in the 1980s (!) is insensitive. 
Paragraph 4, which denounces anti- 
Semitism as "contrary to the gospel" 
and then goes on to declare that to 
withhold the gospel from the Jewish 
people would be an act of "gross 
discrimination", goes beyond insensi- 
tivity. The following paragraph's 
reference to "Jewish believers in 
Jesus" is sadly misinformed, and the 
concern "about unbiblical attitudes to 
minorities in Israeli society" makes 
me wonder what Bible or whose Bible 
the authors are reading. The balance 
of the letter is so thoroughly incon- 
sistent with my notion of the 
foundations and purpose of dialogue 
that I wonder whether I have been 
"tuned in" at all. The approval of 
the various so-called Jewish-Christian 
movements is profoundly disturbing. 
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I would very much appreciate your 

reflections on the Lausanne letter - 
its origins, its authors and its pla 
within the World Council of Churches 


program. 
With best regards, 


Ian J. Kagedan. 


Dear Ian, 


Having finally gotten my copy of 
Current Dialogue 11, I can respond 
more accurately to your letter of 
December 4, 1986. 


The case is precisely as I thought it 
would be after having read your 
initial letter. Let me elaborate. 
I suspected the letter in question i 
from a group which worked with the 
Lausanne Consultation. This is a 
group of conservative Christians, 
organized to counter the work of the 
World Council of Churches. It has 
been in existence for a number of 
years and has many projects which rur 
parallel to the work of the World 
Council of Churches. Perhaps I shou] 
not say parallel but rather opposed. 
This is certainly the case in terms c 
Jewish-Christian dialogue. However, 
think it is accurate to say that this 
kind of thinking is still quite 
current in many conservative Christi¢ 
circles, as you probably already know 
all too well. But let me emphasize 
again that this is not the position c¢ 
the World Council of Churches or of 
the United Church of Canada. 
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The problem you had arises from the 
fact that no one in Geneva actually 
explained at the top of the article 
who had published it. Current 
Dialogue often publishes articles from 
other sources to let those working in 
the field know what is going on - and 
they, from time to time, republish 
material which they do not agree 

with. But they like to keep us all 
informed of what is happening. I have 
already written Allan Brockway and 
have suggested to him that when they 
publish material like this that they 
indicate the source. I rather suspect 
that they forgot to do this this time 
because any informed Christian reader 
would immediately know the source of 
the material. But is is certainly 
confusing to those who do not know the 
various ramifications of internal 
Christian theological debate. 


Let me conclude with a personal note. 
I find this kind of reasoning, namely 
that of the Lausanne letter, to be 
both false and a distorted understand- 
ing of the Christian faith from my per- 
spective. It always saddens me to see 
Christians use this kind of twisted 
logic in their approach to the Jewish 
people, and for that matter, to any 
people in the other faith comnuni- 
ties. It is certainly offensive to 
the other faith communities and is 
therefore a real block to any genuine 
and deep interfaith communication. I 
have always felt that these people do 
these sorts of things for their own 
personal need and not for any real 
desire for communication or co- 
operation, much less true interfaith 
dialogue and understanding. I follow 
the writings of these groups to keep 
informed of what they are doing. Some 
of the people involved with these 
groups are decent human beings as far 
as I can see. But I think their 
theology is flawed. In fact, I think 
that it is precisely these kinds of 
flaws that lead in the long run to the 
sorry history of Christian anti- 
semitism. Those who are involved may 
not be anti-Jewish personally, but 
their kind of theological programs can 
only promote the derogation of the 
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witness of the Jewish people. 

However, I must say that I am thankful 
to my friends in Geneva for alerting 
us to the fact that there are people 
in the Christian community who 
continue to think this way. It would 
be naive and foolish for those of us 
in the Christian churches to forget 
this sad fact. 


I am sorry that this piece offended 
you, and I can certainly see why. I 
hope that my explanation sheds some 
light on the matter. I would, of 
course, be more than willing to 
amplify my remarks if necessary. . 


And on a happier note, best wishes for 
a wonderful New Year for you and all 
your colleagues at Canadian Jewish 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


John Berthrong. 
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Interfaith Worship: 
Counsel for Lutherans 


In December 1980 the Lutheran Church in America requested 
the Lutheran Council in the USA, through its Division of 
Theological Studies, to "engage in research in the area of 


interfaith worship." 


The following statement was produced 


by the standing committee of the Division of Theological 
Studies and adopted by them in October 1986 as a report for 
Study and discussion within the Lutheran churches. 


Introduction 


In the pluralistic societies of our 
modern world, Christians are involved 
in many occasions when people of diffe- 
rent faiths find themselves worship- 
Ping simultaneously at the same 

event. Such situations as civic holi- 
days, community celebrations, and 
moments of crisis occur frequently, 

and the number of such encounters is 
undoubtedly growing rapidly. 


Beyond these occasions, however, which 
May be regarded as chance encounters 
of an impersonal nature, it is no 
longer uncommon to be asked to make 
decisions concerning interfaith wor- 
ship of a more personal, deliberate, 
and public nature. We have in mind 
such examples as weddings, celebra- 
tions, family events, overtures to 
join local planned joint worship 
services, and invitations to parti- 
cipate in the worship of another faith 
or to cooperate as religious partners 
in a community venture. 


This paper does not address each kind 
of situation that we can imagine. No 
attempt will be made to list, or to 
categorize, the various religions, 
sects, or quasi-Christian bodies 
according to their specific nature. 
Included in our consideration, how- 
ever, are such faiths as Hinduism, 
which is plainly non-Christian; Mor- 
monism, which is a religion that we 
cannot identify as Christian; Baha'- 
ism which is a faith that claims 
inclusivity and that would embrace 
Christianity within its own 
universalist fold; and sects, 
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denominations, and movements that 
claim to be Christian but which by 
faith and/or practice are distant fro 
Lutherans. The aim of this document 
is to provide counsel which the 
individual Lutheran person or 
congregation may apply as the occasio 
demands. 


Some considerations about wor Shipping 
together with those of other faiths 


Various factors play a role when 
Christians consider the possibility oa 
worship with people of other faiths. 
We offer four examples. 


First, our common humanity invites 
people of different faiths to conside 
joint worship, for there is a general 
human condition which is shared among 
all people which bridges our differ- 
ences. We all live in that universal 
state which invites variously felt 
degrees of a sense of the presence an 
power of divinity, of dependency upon 
each other, and of yearning for har- 
monious relationship with each other, 
with nature, and with divinity. 


Second, aS a practical matter we note 
that worship can be carried on by 
people who do not share exactly iden- 
tical convictions of faith. We recog 
nize the great diversity within 
Christendom itself, which both comp1i 
cates our catholicity and challenges 
our own confessions of faith. We 
ourselves do not insist on the 
necessity for complete agreement on 
all points of faith as a prerequisite 
for common worship. 
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Ihird, we do not claim that Christians 
possess a “monopoly on the holy". Our 
contemplation of worship with people 
of other faiths is not to be construed 
as a Christian proposal to admit 
others into the presence of a holiness 
which Christians possess or control. 


fourth, if Christians worship with 
others who do not share their faith, 
it must not be assumed that the act of 
common worship somehow causes all 
those present to be embraced in a 
Christian context. Christians should 
beware of that false universality 
which imagines that it can 
"“Christianize" other faiths, stripping 
them of their own separate identity 
and authenticity. Interfaith efforts 
to worship therefore may presume or 
exact from participants some attitudes 
Or positions which they are not ready 
to accept and cannot offer. 


These considerations might seem to 
clear the path for interfaith worship 
by dispelling some disconcerting 
assumptions. They do remind us of our 
limitations and the relativity of our 
position in the world. However, the 
following reflections on the nature 
and implications of worship and the 
theological issues raised also need to 
be taken into account in our decisions. 


Some pres Sitions about Christian 
worship. 


Most simply put, worship is the 
believer's act or posture of focusing 
upon God. Christian worship has been 
described as the church's response to 
God in adoration, prayer, and contem- 
plation. Worship includes more 
factors than those commonly included 
in the church's understanding of its 
Liturgy. 


In addition, however, public worship 
is a “public communal act" in which 
the thoughts expressed constitute a 
confession of faith and imply certain 
convictions about the one who is wor- 
shipped. Public worship is not a mere 
expression of goodwill in the civic 
sphere or of an implicit civic 
religion. 
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Joint public worship requires a common 
purpose or intention, and common plan- 
ning. It is a deliberate effort which 
says jointly something about the 
object (God) of one's worship; there- 
fore it makes truth claims. The conse- 
quence of joint public worship is a 
legitimation as well as an affirmation 
of the integrity and authenticity of 
the other partner's faith. 


Joint public interfaith worship 
implies that the partner has something 
to say that one is willing to listen . 
to and will not immediately thereafter 
condemn or deny. ‘The worshipper 
implicitly concedes that the faith 
claims made by the partner are either 
absolutely or sufficiently true so 
that the joint effort is warranted by 
a sufficient sharing of faith. Joint 
public interfaith worship communicates 
common assumptions about mutual 
acceptance and a willingness to coop- 
erate to a certain degree not only 
socially and politically, but 
religiously and theologically. 


Some fundamental theological issues. 


1. An important theological basis for 
Supporting interfaith worship is the 
doctrine of creation. Given the fact 
that all humans are equally created 
and brought into being, those who ack- 
nowledge a common creator may be 
regarded as sharing a vital 
theological claim. 


2. But, in addition, Christians cons- 
ciously worship not only as created 
humans but also as those who are 
redeemed and sanctified. The trini- 
tarian claim of Christians has always 
been a public hallmark of the 
Christian faith. Christian worship is 
worship in the name of the Triune God 
by those who are baptized into that 
name. Christian worship is the wor- 
ship done by Christians. Christians 
do not cease being Christians or sus- 
pend their identity in some different 
worship setting. Christians in 
worship should not conceal the 
identity of their Christian faith. We 
would ask no one in acts of worship, 
public or private, to conceal or to 
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dissimulate their faith; to do so 
would be to betray that faith, to deny 
it, and to shame it. 


3. The worship of Christians reflects 
their Christology. Focusing upon the 
Triune God, Christians worship in- 
evitably projects what they confess in 
their doctrines concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Christ. It is especi- 
ally in the context of worship that 
the Christian church historically has 
celebrated the divinity and the human- 
ity of Christ. Through forms and 
expressions of worship Christians 
reflect Christological doctrines and 
apply them to matters of both faith 
and life. 


4. Throughout the core of our tradi- 
tion the Word of God, in gospel and 
law, does God's will, is celebrated by 
those who hear it, and creates and 
governs their being. Christian wor- 
ship is the response of Christians to 
that Word, but it is also the occasion 
for the Word's proclamation. When 
Christians worship, this Word is pro- 
claimed, heard, and celebrated. With- 
out this Word, that is, when it is 
kept silent, or when Christian content 
is absent Christian worship does not 
take place publicly. 


5. The worship of Christians is the 
response of people to God's grace, and 
their worship reflects the conscious- 
ness of that grace and their gratitude 
for it. The fulfilment of the worship 
experience proclaims grace, teaches 
it, and celebrates it. In situations 
where God's grace is denied or ignored 
either explicitly by what is said and 
done or implicitly by association with 
structures and bodies of faith that 
are founded on law and salvation- 
through-obedience-systems, joint 
public interfaith worship undermines 
the proclamation of our faith. 


Practical considerations. 


Interfaith worship involves con- 
siderations which stretch beyond those 
of doctrinal and theological concern. 
Experience shows not only that which 


is argued as a faith position, but 


win oh re 


also how one proceeds towards others 
with that position, and is crucially 
important. Our counsel at this point 
is quite practical and of great 
importance, especially when the 
potential situation seems to be that 
of worship with others who claim to 
share the faith but whose behaviour 
gives cause for concern. 


Interfaith worship surely is ill- 
advised when the partners do not agre 
to accept each other's faiths as legi 
timate or cannot be trusted. That is 
to say, when for instance even 
avowedly Christian bodies wish to wor 
ship together, they should inquire as 
to the intention and the record of 
each other. Partners in interfaith 
worship who abuse fellowship by 
interpreting or representing it to be 
what all the partners do not accept i 
to be, or by seeking to upset or 
undermine the faith of other partners 
destroy the basis of the joint worshi 


If our own position causes us to be 
unable to remain loyal partners, we ¢ 
well not to pretend otherwise by wor- 
shipping together. 


A limited but practical principle 
might be phrased as follows: when ir 
Christian conscience one cannot join 
in interfaith worship out of personal 
convictions of faith or out of concer 
for causing offense to the faith of 
others, one should decline to join. 
The practical bases are old and time- 
tested; the tension lies between 
testifying to one's own faith and 
joining in a God-pleasing act of com- 
mon worship, and denying the faith by 
compromising it in another faith 
system or betraying one's own convic- 
tions. The individual Christian, in 
the time-frame when decisions must be 
made, may not be able to take 
adequately into account all the 
factors bearing on a Situation or eve 
to know what they might be. 
Christians do not need to feel that 
their respectful declination to joint 
worship necessarily means condemning 
anyone else. Christians should take 
seriously their own faith and the 
faith of others so as not to deprecat 


one's own or to ignore the other. 
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Finally, Christians should be aware of 
those occasions when potential 
partners in worship intend to take 
advantage of joint public worship so 
as to undermine other partners. 


Conclusion. 


The general counsel for joint public 
interfaith worship must be one of 
greatest caution. Recognizing that 
the human factors and pressures in a 
possible public interfaith worship 
experience may arouse as much tension 
as do the faith issues, one must still 
persist with the question about faith 
claims and proclamation. The first 
danger is that neither partner's faith 
is served, neither's confession is 
made, neither's belief is honoured. 
The second danger is that one faith is 
ensnared, or absorbed, or dissolved by 
the other. A desirable condition in 
worship is that the worshippers' 
faiths may address each other, in 
firmness, in authenticity, with 
respect, and with trust. Can that be 
done? That is the question. 


There are some occasions when the 
invitation or opportunity for inter- 
faith worship may be better responded 
to by a willingness to engage in inter- 
faith dialogue. Such dialogue may 
result in removing misunderstandings 
and lead to a better appreciation of 
different perspectives. 


The following check-list may be useful 
when one is facing such a decision: 


lL. Will we and the other partici- 
pants be able to represent our 
faiths with integrity to fellow- 
worshippers? 


2. What can be concluded about our 
faith by such worship? Will it be 
possible in the circumstances of 
the joint worship for others to 
believe our own faith claims? 


3. Will we be able to be honest about 
our own faith, that is, confessing 
it faithfully and not hiding or 
suppressing part of it? 


= Pm 





4. Will we be truly confessing our 
faith in such worship? 


Endnotes. 


1. When the Standing Committee of the 
Division of Theological Studies 
adopted its statement "Counsel for 
Lutherans with Respect to Interfaith 
Worship", The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod representatives asked that their 
negative votes be recorded, in con- 
formity with their action on the 
previous DTS statement "Counsel for 
Lutheran-Jewish Celebration". The DTS 
minutes (DTS 3/24-26/83:15) state 
"their concern for doctrinal agreement 
aS a prerequisite to worshipping with 
others." Following the adoption of 
this report by the DTS and in accord- 
ance with the standard LCUSA pro- 
cedures, the presidents/bishops of 
church bodies participating in the 
Lutheran Council were asked to 
authorize its publication. In res- 
ponse to this request, LCMS President 
Ralph A. Bohlmann stated his agreement 
with the action of the LCMS represen- 
tatives to the DIS and asked that his 
abstention to this request for author- 
ization for publication be noted. 


2. Everyone has had the experience of 
worshipping with those with whom one 
certainly does not share every theo- 
logical formulation. To admit this is 
important to our position. Neverthe- 
less, the public and official claims 
of the worship service and of the body 
of believers, explicitly stated or 
generally understood and accepted, 
bind all the worshippers together. To 
what extent can this be the case, in 
joint public interfaith worship? 


3. It is important to recognize that, 
although baptism is a normative 
element in Christian being and identi- 
fication, there are places in the 
world where many of the confessing 
Christians have not been baptized. 
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Interfaith Living in India 


An interfaith living together pro- 
gramme was organized under the aus- 
pices of The Henry Martyn Institute of 
Islamic Studies and the National 
Christian Council of India, for three 
days, from 21-23 November 1986 at 
Jeevan Jyoti Retreat Centre, Begumpet, 
Secunderabad. About thirty people 
from various walks of life and reli- 
gious communities (Muslim, Hindu, 
Christian) attended this unique 
experience in the congenial and peace- 
filled atmosphere of Jeevan Jyoti. 

The programme waS meant primarily for 
people of the twin cities of Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad but there were also 
participants from Nagpur 
(Maharashtra), Cuddapah, Vijayawada 
(A.P.) and Hospet (Karnataka). 


The programme centred mainly on the 
sharing of spiritual insights and 
devotional and prayer expressions. 

The main objective of this interfaith 
sharing and living experience was to 
get to know our neighbours as people; 
to cross beyond the barriers of reli- 
gion or community to encounter others 
at a deeper level of living. This was 
done through a carefully planned pro- 
gramme and agenda which provided ample 
opportunity for discussion, listening 
and questioning. One of the remark- 
able features of this experience was 
the honesty and openness with which 
the participants, while struggling to 
discover the common bases for unity, 
frankly faced the elements of diver- 
gence between their faiths. There 
were, in fact, some agonising moments 
during the discussion sessions when 
members struggled to understand 
religious terms which are commonly 
used by different communities but mean 
fundamentally different things. By 
trying to discuss, define, and explain 
words such as God, sin, salvation, and 
revelation, each member was challenged 
to give expression to his or her faith 
in a way comprehensible to others. 


NSO 


Another profound experience was pro- 
vided by the times of common prayer. 
Participants met in the morning and i 
the evening to share the spiritual 
fruits of a variety of Traditions. 
After reading from one of the Sacred 
books (the Quran, Bhagvadgita and the 
Bible), participants reflected on the 
passage and responded in silence, or 
spontaneously recited prayer. Songs 
and hymns were also used to bring the 
participants a rich experience of 
devotional life. 


The discussion sessions started off c 
the theme of Hindu, Christian and 
Muslim experiences of God; however, 
the group returned again and again tc 
seek and discover the common bases of 
religion in an effort to pave the way 
for unity, joint action for peace, ar 
communal harmony in society. The par 
ticipants expressed deep concern for 
relating spiritual values to present 
society, which they felt to be drift- 
ing steadily towards "religionless- 
ness" and an erosion of traditional 
moral and ethical values. It was 
noted that there is a resurgence of 
sectarian fundamentalism, promoting 
communal rivalry and which is ex- 
ploited by unscrupulous politicians. 
These tendencies must be countered 
with concentrated action; one aspect 
which was stressed particularly was 
the right education of younger 
generations. 


A final session was devoted to evalué 
tion. Many described the three-day 
experience aS unique, deeply en- 
riching, and a time of great personal 
growth. Some participants felt that 
the opportunity to meet, discuss, anc 
explore their faith and that of other 
was unparalleled. Certainly all 
agreed that the memories would last a 
lifetime. People expressed a sadness 
on departing, and suggested ways to 
further the friendships they had 
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begun. In addition to the suggestion 
of a follow-up get together, partici- 
pants stressed the need for more live- 
together programmes in other parts of 
the country. 


To facilitate this effort, it was 
suggested that a handbook containing 
course materials and guidelines be 
prepared. The staff of The Henry 
Martyn Institute was assigned the task 
and the handbook is slated to come out 
some time in 1987. Interested groups 
Or persons are invited to contact the 
Institute for more information about 
this unique experience. 


This report was sent to us by Mr. 
Andreas D'Souza, Associate Director, 
The Henry Martyn Institute of Islamic 
Studies, P.O.Box 153, Hyderabad 
500001, A.P., India. 
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(Observations, cont'd from p.2) 


The sub-unit for its part is in the 
process of preparing a joint consul- 
tation with the Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism on "Mission and 
Dialogue", to take place at Tambaram, 
near Madras in January 1988. Why 
Tambaram? Tambaram has a definite 
place in ecumenical history as the 
Site of the International Missionary 
Council meeting of 1938 where Heinrich 
Kraemer, uSing the theological 
categories of Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner, made a decisive impact on the 
Protestant discussions on the people 
of other faiths. His famous prepara- 
tory book for this meeting "The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World" made such a great impression 
that much of mission theology even 
today is under the heavy influence of 
the theological positions of Barth and 
Kraemer. 


What better way is there to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of this 
Significant event than to get back to 
the place where it happened and ask - 
where we are fifty years after 
Tambaram? This is essentially what 
the "Mission and Dialogue" meeting 
seeks to do. It is a promising 
meeting. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


In order to ensure that our mailing list is up-to-date, we should be 
grateful if you would fill in your name and address in the space 
below. If we do not hear from you, we will assume you are no longer 


interested in receiving Current Dialogue. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











Production and mailing costs for Current Dialogue continue to 
escalate. Contributions towards these annual expenses (SF20; 


US$15; Pd.8) would be gratefully received. 
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